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Laval was a saint and so, too, in his own way was
Monseigneur de Saint-Vallier. Yet both could be rude
and churlish, on occasion, beyond all measure, Saint-
Vallier perhaps more than Laval, if we can believe,
among others, the famous Father La Chaise who said
to him before his departure from France, "Monsei-
gneur, you will confer sainthood on others by making
martyrs of them/' Neither d'Argenson, a close friend
of Marie de 1'Incarnation, nor Mesy, nor Frontenac
were saints but they were excellent administrators and
served the state with admirable zeal. Nor must it be
forgotten that questions of precedence which the
coming of democracy have not yet suppressed, were
not treated lightly in the century of Louis XIV or
Louis XV. Bishops and governors of New France did
not escape from the rule of precedence; each was as
sensitive as the other on questions of protocol, and
amusing little wars were waged periodically on this
account. Le Lutrin, of whom Boileau wrote, is famous,
but no poet has yet arisen in New France to recount
the affair of the praying desk, which took place in the
church of the Recollets in Montreal, of the gruesome
adventure of the mortal remains of Monseigneur de
Saint-Vallier, and of the endless disputes about the
proper manipulation of a censer, or a sprinkler of holy
water.

Moreover, at least half the time, the royal govern-
ment was conducted in such a way as to justify the
bishop. But it was not the policy in Canada, any more
than in France, that the religious authority should be
too closely involved in civil affairs. The difficulty lay
in holding an even balance between temporal and
spiritual authorities. This difficulty was all the greater